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The History of the Alphabet. 
BY N. lr. WILLIS. 
([CONCLUDED.] 

J had but little to say for himself, and utterly 
refused to reveal any thing of his history, save 
that he was formerly aleader of the French Jac- 
obins, as he was of all such cattle now-a-days. 
Te thought honesty was a poor commodity, on 
the whole ; for, he said, that though he had 
always been at the very head of the Just, he 
had never been able to keep out of Jail. “At 
present,” said he, “I am the captain-general of 
all Junto-men, and stand foremost for General 
Jackson, as I did once for Jehu of old. {Here 
there was loud applause—and something like 
a squib was let off.]}] I am the maker of all 
Jokes, and somewhat club-footed, as you see, 
which might naturally be expected from the 
ungodly service I have latterly been in, In 
figure, I once resembled neighbor I, very deci- 
dedly ; but—I took aturn in my youth, and 
here I am.” 

K, who came next, a broad-chested fellow, 
with a waist like a grey-hound, said that he 
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was the last in the ARK; since that, as long | 


as he could remember, he had been in the ser- 
vice of Kings and Knaves. But his life, for- 
sooth, afforded little variety,as his friend C had 
done nearly all his business for him—so little 


had he been in demand, ia propria. As he wa: 
indispensable in all Knock-down matters, it 
would account, however, for his having acaui- 


red such a boxing aititude. This was perfect- 
ly satislactory. 

L merely observed that he had been an uy- 
right, right-angular innocent character from 
his minority. As evidence of the first quality 
he had accompanied Layfayette through life, 
and was moreover a leader in the Loitery busi- 
ness. He had been called an inconsistent fel- 
low, “for,” said he, “I have always been at 
the head of the Law, while it is equally true 
that I have given myself wholly to Love 
and the Ladies. My foot is out of Chinese 


have made me a good yard long in the heav- 
ens, and I am fain to believe that Iam the on- 
ly one of the company that has suffered an a- 
potheosis.” This was a comforter. 

M said that he had no disposition to dispute 
with his brother A—but it must be admitted 
that he was coeval with Man. He had lived 
some hundreds of years with Methuselah, and 
from his figure it was evident to the most su- 
perticial observer, that he had been used to the 
ups and downs of life. He had always been 
foremost in Murders, Marriages and Moncy- 
matters. 


ly times, he attached himself to Mahomet for 


a season, and after that, it was no wonder he 

became the head of the Materialists. “Dutof. 

ter all,” said he, “there is no Mortality without 

me—and I take lead in Might and Mind. In 

my youth, though from my figure I was sup; 

Sed to be something of a flat, it was still ad 
! 


ted that I had a good foundation to build upon 
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secoming somewhat profane in ear- } 


inli- | 


Odd as my shape is, moreover, it may be re- 
marked that I was instrumental in introducing 
the Virginia fence—a matier that makes me 


{ suiliciently immortal for common purposes.” 


Thus saying, he subsided, and N, a slab-si- 
ded, nervous loolsing fellow, next lifted up his 
voice as follows: “TI first saw light with Noah. 
Afterwards, having made divers excursions 
with Nimrod, I finally came to preside over the 
land of Nod—since which time it may natural- 
ly be inferred that I took the lead in Nothing. 
But far from that—on the contrary there is 
nothing in Name or Nature before me. J am 
at the head of all Nobility, Nonsense, and Nat- 
ural fools. Iam esteemed first in the service 
of the North American, as I was once in that 


of Napoleon, who was a great reviewer in his | 


day ; and tocrown my notoriety, I am perfect- 
ly acquainted with the souree of the Nile. My 
shape need be no matter of wonderment, when 
it is known that Iam of the original stock of 
the acute angles.” : 

It now became Q’s turn to expound, 


was a queer fellow of no particular shape, but | 


as fat as a burgomaster. 
self to keep from rolling, he told the ex 


ina wheezing voice that he was of the ancient 


nNpany 


family of the spheres, and wasnow at the sea- | 


son of full moon. “In my 


nan F1 ee . .. fF Fen - eae “Ben 
urally predicted of me that I should never be 
sharp at any thine; and so itseems to have 
, s¢] , Sect cnveoa 3 he vanenar * Og: 
proved. —= 12 rst rvea in td 2 uard of Oe, 
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ricide, inal! his expedition ki s the 


glory—Iam never so much as mentioned !— 
Being compelled into many Outrages, I grew 
sick of men, and led about Ourang-Outangs till 
better times. I subsequently originated all the 


Orders in council: hence, in the estimation of 


christians as well as mathematicians, I have 
ever admitted to be good—for nothing! Like 
some nice lawyers, I represent the retined es- 
sence of nonenity. At present I am at the 


head of Odd-fellows, Old-mmaids, and the Oppe- | 


| sition, and am, withal,a capital creature at 
proportion, forsooth—but then the astronomers | §!420"; and ty ene ee ae 
!exclamation! 


My figure, (ior though I eut 
none myself, yei, placed at the side of others, I 
affect them in the ratio of ten per cent.) my fig- 
ure has been the means of essentially facilita- 
ling communication between man an 
for it first suggested the notion of balloons and 
But then, pardon of our frater- 


d man— 


cannon balls. 
nity, I must do no more than take my turn, for 
Ihave a round-about way of expressing my- 
self, and am apt to reason in a circle ; and the 
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chance is, that no one knows where I begin or 
vl re i ealx « : 
As the little iker ceased from his | 
| labors, P commenced in manner and form fol- 
1O7 Fg i mM il | bi thei { { B above there, 
! lilkene will iliciently ( I | 
found myself in early life 2a chief among the 
4 Ly character employe 


loved 
Then | passed 
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Yer nronning him. 
Afier propping him- | 
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YOoucn 1t Was Nacu- | 


_and Prisons—associated much with the wise, 
| such as Plato and the last Prince of Wales, 
! and with a kind of ambiguity lived at the same 

time both in Public and Private. I am now 
; at the head of the Post-office and the Presiden- 
| cy—[here J scowled portentiously] but as, af- 
ter ail, J am next to nothing, here, [this set all 
the alphabet in a laugh at poor O] the less I 
say the better. 

Next @, a queer fellow enough, and a sizea- 
ble, came forward and gave the following ac- 
count of himself. “I am alineal descendant of 
the Tadpoles. For this my figure vouches to 
the full. Others have said that I was an ille- 
'citimate son of master O, who sits there ina 
heap—aloud be it spoken, as I understand we 
are all and each upon the confessional. But 
‘whence my tail?’ has ever been a staggering 
guiestion at such unlettered scandalizers.. For 
my own part, I recollect what Seneca or some- 
body say, ‘est nodus in rebus,’ which, as it orig- 
inally referred to my appendage, no doubt, 
leaves me without any obfuscation on that sub- 
Yet I have been the herald of 
/ Qucens, a leader among the Quakers, and first 
and foremost in Quips and Quidditiesfrom my 
| youth upwards. I resided of old in Quiet with 
'Quincetilian, and for change accompanied Don 





| ject whatever. 


' Quixoite on his tour, and led ‘him through all 
his adventures. I have been the beginning of 
'a eood many Quarrels, and am the making of 

all Quacks. Iam something of an od@yone, 
to be sure, in the family of the circles 3 and 
| as for the good I have done, Ican only say that 
I first introduced Quiltings and Queues.” 

So saying, he flourished hisremnant am@nhgst 

ihe company at a high rate, while R delivered 
himself as follows. “I was born in the Red 
Sea—but not relishing so moist a life, and, to 
eet essentially dry, I led the Rev. Mr. Rogers 
to the stake—a burning shame indeed ; yet in 
all my doings Iam ever in the Right; and 
though I am principle in all eases of Revenge 
that are capital, yet I am always first in Re- 
pentance. Once I was willing to take lead c- 
mong Ruflians, Rogues and Rascals, and re- 
joiced to head a Revolution or a Reform! But 
now, I give myself wholly to Roads and Rail- 
ways ; and, to recommend me to engineers, I 
can truly say that I possess the power of lead- 
ing every River by the nose. To crown my 
usefulness, I am chief in the department of 
tbyming and Rigmarole, My figure has of- 
tentime been some reproach to me among those 
who don’t understand the turn of my ankle— 
but as I stand at the head of the Regulars, all 
such objuration is childish.” 

R had hardly ceased, when straight a low 
| hissing sound ensued, and after much twisting 
land turning, S sibilated his little story as fol- 
“T descend, not in a straight line, for 

.at is impossible from the insinuating family 
of the Serpents. As might be expected, I first 
‘ound myself marshaling Satan through Eden. 
Put my abode with him was not exclusive, he 
twas so hot and profane | and I passed into the 
Is rvice of Sampson, and was the leading cause 
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of all the stout gentleman’s wondertul Strength. 
I was also in Sodom at the burning, and of 
course have had much to do in the composition 
of Sulpher. It was said in my youth that I a)- 
ways shouldbe a crooked stick, and soalthough 
I stood high in Society, I soon found myself at 
the head of Sectarians, Sabbath-breakers, 
Stealers and Stock-jobbers. Strange as it may 
seem, I afterwards became chief and first of 
the Serious and Sorrowful, and was actually 
employed in writing Sermons and Sad Songs. 
Subsequently I fell ofi—being called on to help 
make Slander, Senators, Steamboats and such 
cattle. This naturally brought me into a des- 
perate state, and I forthwith joined me unto 
Captain Symnes, who was eminently delighted 
with such a twistical, investigating fellow, as 
my shape seemed to declare me. I told him I 
had been many a time both in Sea and Stars, 
and could therefore find no difficulty in getting 
into the South pole. Finally, to keep you all 
respectful, I can say that I was very intimate 
with master Shakspeare, and am absolutely 
mecessary to uphold the name and Success of 
Sir Walter Scott and the Sea Serpent. My 
figure has indeed, subjected me to the charge 
of a ‘slippery genius’-—I was a kind of moral 
eel!—the mere snake of the brotherhood !— 
But then I go with the Sun, and who can be 
more regular ?” 

Thus ended §, and T, a tall fellow, with 
short arms, next gotup in a blustering way and 
Swore at once that he was at the head of all 
'Fhings—that he was born with Time—helped 
make the Twelve Tables, and was the first to 
introduce Tythingmen and the Toothache ; 
two very sensible and pungent matters. “I 
am now,” said he, “at the head of Trade. I 
. helped on the Tariff all in my power—and to 
pass from grave to lighter things, I have form- 
ed one fourth part of Toys of all kinds from 
time immemorial, and to that effect am now 
employed in constructing the Thames Tunnel. 
Tattend the Theatre on all occasions ; and in 
fhe peat drama of life am ever found at the 
head of Treason. Iam the first of Travel- 
lers, and help make Total eclipses. As to my 
figure, we'll let that pass. I am marvellous 
broad to be sure—but I represent the shoulders 
of more than half the fraternity.” 

U next called the attention of the company. 
“Tam,” said he, “the last of the vowels in the 
legitimate line, and belong, you will allow, to 
avery shrewd and laborious family, without 
whose assistance you all make sad work in 
most of your combinations. I first dwelt in 
U z—afierwards in kind of a needless conjunc- 
tion with my brother E, I helped bring Europe 
into notice. Iam now foremost in the United 
States—am absolutely necessary to preserve 
the Union—and, without me,in all its elections, 
no vote can be Unanimous. As to voice, you 
will perceive that I am capital in Undertones. 
I am at the head of all Undertakings, good or 
bad, and take the lead in Unitarianism. My 
situation in this last respect, is of course, very 
enviable, I am accordingly assailed on all sides 
by some of the orthodox vowels—especially I 
an important character, who, if there be any 
difficulty or evil inmattersof Religion or faith, 
is singularlytapt to charge it all upon U! So 
much'for the godly virtue of charity. As to 
figure, it is quite provoking that I am always 
obliged to‘appear in Undress; but then I show 





somewhat of the line of beauty, and am con- 





tent to nndulate through life as well as I can.” 

V, a contracted looking-fellow about his ex- 
tremities, said that he first found himself in the 
service of Vice, a doubtful personage of an- 
cient days, whose origin he could not pretend 
todeclare. In earlylife he wasa leader of the 
Vandals and Visigoths—and naturally held 
first rank among all Vagabonds. Having lat- 
terly introduced Vaccination and the Vapors, 
it was pardonable that he should be chief of 
the Vain. He was originally as upright and 
as gracefully round as his neighbor U, but in 
his youth, having been in many deeds of Vio- 
lence, his peiher parts had become intimate, e- 
ventoamalgamation. Nevertheless, his figure 
declared him to be admirable in coming to a 
point—and as for the utility he had been of in 
mechanics or to the military, he would merely 
say that he first suggested the astonishing ideas 
of the inclined plane and the tunnel, and above 
all, the disposition of any given army in the 
form of awedge—a melancholy contrivance no 
doubt, but still an exceljent thing in the hands 
of driving characters. 

W said he was a poor thing at best, having 
first found himself in a Wilderness with Woe 
and Wretchedness. Yet Wealth has acknowl- 
edged his presence indispensable, as well as 
Want—the Wicked as well as the Worthy, the 
Witless as well as the Wise. In short, for 
such an up and dowa fellow as he appeared to 
be, he was a complete riddle—as good as a 
conundrum. “In my youth,” said he, “I found 
myself at the head of many Wonders, and a- 
mong othersa Wife. Beingthe firstin Weight 
wherever I went, I naturally panted for fame, 
and sought it at Waterloo with Wellington— 
and afterwards at the head of a Woolen-facto- 
ry. At present I am content with the immor- 
tality of residing perpetually in Washington ! 
[Here the whole alphabet groaned aloud !}— 
I am indispensable, equally to bring about 
Wars, Witchcraft, Weddings and all such 
desperate doings. I first introduced Wigs and 
Water Works—and to crown my notoriety, 
though it is no matter of glorification or proof 
of orthodoxy, I am allowed to be the first char- 
acter in Wall street. My figure isnot straight 
—and reason good—for froma single glance 
at it, it is evident, that, in sailor’s phrase, I am 
constrained to beat through life, which is a try- 
ing affair.” 

X stood in a corner with his legs athwart, 
and gave but ashort account of himself.— 
Where he came from he had never found out. 
If he recollected aright, he was first in the ser- 
vice of Xantippe, a body of some vinegar in 
the ancient time; hence he had necessarily ac- 
quired in his youth the reputation of a cross- 
grained fellow. He wasachief with Xerxes, 
a foolish, water-flogging character of old; but 
to retrieve himself, he passed over to Xeno- 
phen, and made aconspicuous figure in the re- 
treat of the X,000. It was evident that he was 
naturally calculated to take the lead in every 
thing Xcellent or Xtraordinary ; but then his 
friend E, a meddlesome fellow, at best, always 
interfered to prevent him. His figure could 
declare him admirable at cross-purposes, and 
therewith he was content. He would merely 
mention, to wind up, that as he was easily con- 
verted, outwardly, at least, he was wonderfully 
popular with the Roman Catholics. 

Y said that from the earliest time he was so 


promising a wight that he wasever atthe headof 


‘t now—about these things. 





the Youth, wherever he went. ‘In Jate years,” 
said he, “I accompanied Ypsilanti in Gieece— 
and at present am in glory complete—being a 
leader of the Yankees, and comfortably lodged 
in the centre of New-York. In morals lam 
something of a retrospective character—for, 
look for me when you will, you will always 
find me with Yesterday. Some say I am of 
the stock of the vowels, while others declare I 
am a legitimate V with the simple addition of 
a tail; in short, as the gownsmen have it, that 
I ama sort of a tenant in tail special in that 
venerable family. Meanwhile my fame is, 
that my figure first engendered the idea of the 
47th Proposition of Euclid. This was a geo- 
inetrical consolation which admitted of no de- 
nial.” 

7.,a fellow of some angles, who sat near the 
bottom of the company, gave the following ac- 
count of himself. If I mistake not, my first 
appearance was in the ancient city of Zoar,im 
the warm latitudes. For a change I transfer- 
red myself tothe middle of Nova-Zembla, ané 
abode successively in each of the Zones. I 
have been foremost of all things in Zeal—for, 
with a speed that has astonished Mr. Symnes, 
I have led the Zephyrs themselves, been before 
the sun in the Zodiac, and the first in the Ze- 
nith on all occasions. After this confession it 
is needless to say that I have always led a zig- 
zag sortof life. My figure shows that I have 
some good points about me, and it is generally 
known as might be expected, that I first took 
out the patent for chain lightning.” 

Meanwhile AND,* a demure little person- 
age enough, who had all the while lain ina 
corner, with his tail over his shoulder, began 
to unbend ; and hoped, though he was but a 
kind of illegitimate amongst so large an assem-~- 
bly, that he might be permitted by the honora- 
ble company to observe, that he was peculiar- 
ly unhappy in the connection he had so long 
sustained with a young c, whom they might 
observe continually at his heels. He made 
bold to say that he conceived the creature of 
nouse at all in the alphabet. Thismatter was 
put to vote by A, who acted as moderator, but 
not carried in favor of the complainant; so he 
merely turned to the poor petitioner and conso- 
led him as follows: ‘Your connections are 
certainly greater than those of any of us.— 
Your fame and usefulness are in all languages. 
What can you want more! Live on—and be 
a conjunction.” 

These words were scarcely uttered, when 
there was a great rattling at the door! Onthe 
alarm there was a sudden electric snapping a- 
mong them ; and I could see the little camp 
breaking up on all sides, and the whole com- 
pany of capitals, scampering, huddling and 
jumping headlong from the centre, and disap- 
pearing up the shelves among the octavos, just 
as the master of the establishment entered.— 
Ifound it was morning, and myself standing in 
the middle of the floor, 

‘My friend was considerably startled. I 
approached, and taking his hand, it was all ex- 
plained in a moment. 

“But,” said I, “my dear sir, I am concerned 
for you—leave this business—leave it by alk 
means—you are dealing in art magic. Faust 
was no fool—and I am sadly superstitious just 
I know some mat- 
ters more than all booksellers or bank dealers 





*The identical ampersand of the schools 
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are aware of. Meanwhile allow me to make 
the best of my way into the street.” And with 
these words I hurried out, and went bome ina 
very musing nnd melancholy condition. 
“What,” thought I, as I passed along—and 
I have thought of it a thousand times since— 
“what a thing it isto be a man of letters.” 
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VISIT TO A POETESS, 
BY B. BADGER. 


* * * Hartford is the residence as ev- 
ery body knows, of Mrs. Sigourney, the poet- 
ess, wife of the Hon. Charles Sigourney, Pres- 
ident of the Phenix Bank. 

A little west of the city the ground rises to 
an agreeable elevation. This elevation is cal- 
led ‘Lord’s Hill,’ and is ornamented with the 
splendid Asylum of the Deaf and Dumb, 
Washington College, and the Retreat for the 
Insane, as also, Several elegant private resi- 
dences, among which is Mr. Sigourney’s— 
This elegant mansion is on the north bank of 
the Little River ; and the grounds being orna- 
mented with a grove, and tastefully laid out— 
the Little River rolling onward beneath your 
feet, and the city in the distance, you almost 
instinctively say, ‘“This is Hoboken in minia- 
ture,” 

This afternoon, in company with my kind- 
hearted and skilful physician, I visited this po- 
etical spot, that we might pay our respects to 
the worthy proprietor and hisgiftedlady. We 
happened however, to go on ‘banking hours,’ 
and so did not see Mr. S. But our interview 
with the lady was most agreable. We ap- 
proached the mansion through a beautiful lawn 
which was covered withclover in full blossom, 
the gravelled walks through which we passed 
being fringed with full-blown roses of the 
richest hue and most delicate flavor. We felt 
that we were indeed treading upon classic 
ground ; but the sensations that thrilled thro’ 
my feeble frame, on being introduced to the 
*‘Hemans or America’—‘the swect singer of our 
Israel,’ I shall not attempt to describe. Her 
form is rather agreeable ; but at the first view 
there is nothing very prepossessing in her fea- 
tures, except the bright sparklings of her heav- 
enly eye. The moment she opens her lips, she 
begins to appear pretty,and when you have lis- 
tened for half an hour to her charming, grace- 
ful conversation, she looks like an angel in her 
earthly Paradise. 

We trust our fair readers will pardon this 
rather minute description, and also excuse us, 
if we usurp a poet’s license,and besprinkle our 
paragraphs somewhat with the spirit of enthu- 
siasm—when we inform them, that although 
the fair subject of these remarks has been a 
constant contributor to the papers with which 
we have been connected during the last fifteen 
years, yet this is the first time we have been 
honored witha personal interview. 

After the usual introduction, I took occasion 
to say that I felt myself to be truly happy and 
highly honored, in thus having an opportunity 


” 


of expressing the gratitude I felt towards her, ; 


for her numerous favors, and especially for 
having sustained my feeble steps in my early 
walks in the paths of literature. 
mé short in my would-be eloquent address, by 
very modestly begging that I would not make 


3ut she cut 


mention of her poor services,as she had consid- 
ered them of very little value. 

After ashort but pleasant conversation, in 
which words of the purest English flowed as 
gracefully from her lips as from her pen, she 
accompanied us in a walk through the charm- 
ing grounds that surround their splendid man- 
sion. Previous to taking leave of this_inter- 
esting lady, I observed, that I had already re- 
ceived so many favors at her hands, that I ac- 
tually felt ashamed to ask for more; neverthe- 
less, in my present debilitated state of health,if 
she could, consistently with her numerous and 
imporiant engagements, furnish me with an ar- 
ticle or two wherewithto sustain the character 
of my paper,I shonld feel myself under renew- 
ed obligations, &c. 

“Tt will give me pleasure to assist you, sir,” 
said she, “and if youconsider my feeble efforts 
to be of any worth, you can depend upon them 
as far as they may go.” 

About two hours after this interview, Mrs. 
S. sent me, through a friend, the subjoined ap- 
propriate effusion, for which, we feel assured, 
every reader will participate with us in feel- 
ings of grateful emotion. 


ON SICKNESS, 


When sudden sickness chains my frame, 
And takes my joys away, 
Or tossing in the grasp of pain 
On restless couch I lay, 
Thou, who a kecner pang didst bear 
On Calvary’s torturing tree, 
Give vigor to my feeble faith— 
O Lora remember me. 


Rend out the strong and rooted sins 
That to my bosom cling, 

And wound the tender plants of peace 
With their envenomed sting, 

Nor let of sickness and of guilt 
My double burden be ; 

Come as the healer of my soul— 
O Lord, remember me, 


O Thou, alone to whom is known 
How long Lhave to live, 

Show pity on my deep distress, 
Though man no help may give. 

Proportioned to my pressing need, 
Let thy compassion be, 

I will not shriok if thou art near 
O Lord, remember me. 


If far away from home and friends 
Thou call’st me now to die, 

Smooth thou the pillow for my head, 
And every waut supply. 

A smitten and a sinful man, 
Unto thy cross I flee, 

And whether life or death be mine, 
O Lord, remember me. 


L. H.S. 
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AEXZENATED AFFECTION. 

The greatest misery 2 woman can experi- 
ence is the changed heart and alienated affec- 
tions of her husband; but even in that painful 
case, She must not relax in the performance of 
her duties ; she must not upbraid, she must 
bear with fortitude and patience her great dis- 
| appointment ; she must return good for evil to 
| the utmost, and her consolation will be the con- 
‘sciousness that her trials have not their rise or 








‘continuance in any dereliction of affection or 
| duty on her part. 

Some women in order to win back a hus- 
| band’s wandering love, have recourse to an at- 
|tempt to arouse his jealousy ; but they are 
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much mistaken in pursuing such a method.— 
A man, however debased may be his conduct. 
never entirely forgets the love he once bore.t 
the bride of his youth ; there are moment. 
when feelings of tenderness for her return wil 
force to his heart; and to reap the benefit oi 
such moments, the injured but forgiving wife, 
must still be enshrined in the purity of former 
times. A husband will excuse his fault to 
himself, and in some measure also stand exon- 
erated to the world, if his wife relax in the 
propriety of her conduct; while on the contrary, 
the gentle forbearance, the uncomplaining pa- 
tience, and unobtrusive rectitude of the woman 
he injures, will deeply strike his heart, and do 
much to win him back to his former love, and 
to the observance of the vows he breathed at 
the altar, when his heart was devoted to the 
being from whom it has wandered. A kind 
look, an affectionate expression half-uttered, 
must bring his wife to his side, and she must 
with smiles and tenderness encourage the re- 
turning affection, carefully avoiding all refer- 
ence to her sufferings, or the cause of them. 

This will not be difficult for a virtuous wo- 
manto perform. Ourlove, which before mar- 
riage is constrained by the modesty and reserve 
natural to our sex, increases in fervency and 
depth afterwards; it enables us to bear unfelt 
the world’s scorn ; all is swallowed up in it— 
an affectionate wife will cling to her husband 
through good and evil report—through pover- 
ty and riches—the more the world recedes 
from him, the more firmly will she stand by” 
him—she will be his friend, when none others 
come near him—she will be his comforter, 
when all other worldly comfort has slid from 
him—her devotedness will be his rock, wher 
he has no other support—she will smile at the 
frowns of the world, she will not heed its cen- 
sures; he is her all, and in her love, are all oth- 
er feelings forgotten or absorbed. Nosacrifice 
will be too great, the faintest smile will not be 
rewarded too little—quick at feeling unkind- 
ness, we are as guick at feeling tenderness,and 
a very trifling cireumstance is sufficient to a- 
waken or to still the pain of our hearts and 
bring us misery or happiness. 
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A Lady in an Iron Mask. 

Amongthe numersus curiosities in the castle 
of Steinberg, I shallmention only one. It was 
a thin but very strong Iron Mask, with clasps 
and locks of the same metal, of which a re- 
doubted baron of olden times is said to have 
made frequent use. It appears that he had a 
very handsome wife, who was sadly coquettish, 
and more fond of exhibiting her pretty face 
than he at all approved of. Whenever he 
stirred from home, theretore, he was wont to 
incase his slippery partner’s head in this iron 
mask, and put the key in his pocket. Tradi- 
tion says that the gentleman mistook his appli- 
cation, and quite misplaced the protection, as 
the lady, though she could not exhibit the light 
of her countenance to her lovers, whispered 
still softer endearments through the bars, and 
in the end taught the foolish noble, that in 
love, as in war, physical obstacles, so far from 
keeping out an invading enemy, generally 
serve as his best stepping-stones to conquest, 

(Winter in Lower Styria. 








My lot was meagre fare, disease and shame, 





Atlength I died-——you all must do the same. 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TWRANSPOSITIONS. 


From ‘Musings in the Temple of Nature.’ 


From royal Solomon’s stupenduous temple 
down to the humble chapel of the Quaker, all 
buildings are vain. Man can build nothing 
worthy of his Maker. The fittest temple of 
creation’s Lord is this wondrous world, which 
he himself hath made, and where his worship 
may best be celebrated and praises poured out. 
Its altar is the earth—its roof the untainied sky, 
sun, moon and stars are the lamps which give 
light, and clouds painted by the celestial artists, 
its bright pictures. Its choir isall vocal things, 
whose glad devowion is sent heavenward in one 
united hymn—and the thunder-peal, the winds 
and the deep-mouthed ocean are its dread or- 
gan. The face of nature is God’s written bi- 
ble which all mankind may study and explore 
— its living lore which none can wrest, inter- 
polate or libel. And hence we learn that our 
Maker, whose affection knows no distinetion— 
suffers no recat, sheds alike on all, his impar- 
tial favor and protection. Thus by divine ex- 
ample do we gather, that every race should 
Jove alike all others—Christian—Jew—Pagan 
—Children of one Father, are all brothers.— 
Conscience, heaven’s silent oracle,the assessor 
of right and wrong 1n every human breast, 
sternly condemns the impenitent transgressor 
to live unblest. The pious and the virtuous, 
though assaulted by fortune’s frown or man’s 
unjust decree, still find in their bosoms a pure, 
exalted, unfailing peace. Hence do we learn 
that hardened vice is hateful, since heaven 
pursues it with avenging rod,—while goodness 
self-rewarded, must be grateful to both God 
and man. O thou most invisible but unscen 
teacher, whose finger writes its lessons on our 
sphere---O thou most audible but unheard 
preacher—whose clear sermons is seen and 
read in all that thou performest—wilt thou look 
down and bless us when we kneel, apart from 
man-built fanes and feel the warmest and pu- 
rest zeal? If in the temple thine own hand 
hath fashioned—beneath the bright sky, by 
lonely stream or wood we pour to thee our 
gratitude with thrilling impassioned hearts ;— 
if in thy present terrestrial miracles our eyes 
behold, wherever we have kneeled, new proofs 
of the celestial futurity revealed to man ;—if, 

fearing Thee,we love thy whole creation, kcep- 
ing our bosoms undefiled by guilt, we know 
thou wilt receive and bless our adoration. 


From ‘Columbia's Freedom, by the Boston Bard.’ 


When Freedom reclined her weary head a- 
midst the battle storm, Oppression would fain 
have twined her fair majestic form, but great 
Washington appeared beneath the cloud—a- 
midst the din rolled back the shroud with dar- 
ing hand, and thus cheered the sufierer:— 
‘With giant strength arise! spurn, spurn ces- 
pair! be great! be free!! Liberty, stretch 
thy pinions and plant thy flag in the skies! 
Clothe thyself in glory’s robe——let ema 
thy banner—rule, rule the sea—possess the 
globe, and wear victory’s diadem! Go tell 
the world a World is born--another orb gives 
light !—that the morning ts illumined by anoth- 
er sup, and the night by another star. Be just 
—be brave--and let thy name }enceforth be 
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Columbia! Wear the oaken wreath of fame 
--the wreath of Liberty” He spoke, and lo! 
the stars of night flew forth to her banner, and 


the morning, 
the blushes on it. 
the prize, unfurled all gloriously,—soared with 
it to his native skies and reared it o’er the 


world ! E. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
TRE INDIAN CHIARACTER. 


In continuance of our subject in the last No. 
of the Casket we give a few more extracts 
from the speeches of celebrated Indian chiefs 
among which is the following from the lips of 
Sagoycwatha,alias Rep Jacket. We publish it 
as a specimen of thatsimplicity, yet uncontro- 
vertable force with which the sons of the for- 
est uttered their argaments against a measure 
which did not meet with their approbation.— 
Rep Jacket was a keen observer of men and 
things, and having seen and felt the many evil 
effecis of intercourse with the whites, especial- 
ly from the introduction of ardent spirits a- 
mong them, he was peculiarly jealous of eve- 
ry innovation, especially in relation to his reli- 
gion, which had been taught and observed a- 
mong his nation from timeimmemorial]. It is 
well known that he was very hostile to the 
missionaries sent among them, and always u- 
sed his influence in inducing his people to re- 
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fuse to listen to their treaties. 


“Mricud and brother, it was the will of the 
Great Spirit that we should meet together this 
day. He orders all things, and he has given 
usa fine day for our council. He has taken 
his garment from before the sun and caused it 
to shine with brightness upon us; our eyes are 
opened, that we see clearly ; cur cars are un- 
stopped that we have been able to hear distinet- 
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ly the words you have 
favors hankthe Great 8] 

“Brother, this council fire was kindled by 
you; it was at your request that we came to- 
cether at this time ; we have listened with at- 
tention to what you have said; you requested 
us to speak our minds freely; this gives us 
great joy, for we consider that we stand up- 
right before you, and can speak what we think; 
all have heard your voice, and all speak to you 
as one man ; our minds are agreed. 

“Prother, you say you want an answer to 
your talk before you leave this place. It is 
right you should have one, as you are a great 
distance from home, and we do not wish to de- 
tain you; but we will first look back a little, 
and tell you what our fathers have told us,and 
what we have heard from the white people. 

“Brother, listen to what we say. There was 
a time when our forefathers owned this great 
island.* ‘Their scatsextended from the rising 
to the setting sun. The Great Spirithad made 
it for the use of the Indians. He had created 
the buffalo,the deer,and other animals for food. 
Ele made the bear and the beaver, and their 
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jed them over the ce ry, and taucht us how 
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his red children because he loved tuem. If 
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we had any disputes about hunting 
they w ly settled without the shed- 
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with pencil dipt in hght, drew | 
Columbia’s chieftain seized | 
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i of much blood; but an evil daycame up- | 


on us ; your forefathers crossed the great wa- 
ters and landed onthisisland. 'Theirnumbers 
were small; they found friends and not ene- 
mies ; they told us they had fled from their 
own country for fear of wicked men,and come 
here to enjoy their religion. They asked for 
asmall seat; we took pity on them, granted 
their request and they sat down amongst us ; 
we gave them corn and meat; they gave us 
poison* inreturn. The white people had now 
found our country, tidings were carried back, 
and more came amongst us; yet we did not 
fear them, we took them to be friends ; they 
called us brothers; we believed them, and 
gave them a larger seat. At length, their 
nnmbers had greatly increased ; they wanted 
more land; they wanted our country. Our 
eyes were opened, and our minds became un- 
easy. Wars took place ; Indians were hired 
to fight against Indians, and many of our peo- 
ple were destroyed. They also brought strong 
liquorsamong us; it wasstiong and powerful, 
and has slain thousands. 

“Brother, our seats were once large, and 
yours were very small; you have now become 
a great people, and we have scarcely a place 
left to spread our blankets ; you have got our 
country, but you are not satisfied ; you want to 
force your religion upon us. 

“Brother, continuctlolisten. You say that you 
are sent to instruet us how to worship the Great 
Spirit agreeably to his mind, and if we do not 
take hoid of the religion which you white peo- 
e teach, we shall be unhappy hereafter; you 
hat you are right, and we are lost; how 
do we know this to betiue ? We understand 
that your religion is written in a book; if it 
was intended for us as well as you, why has 
not the Great Spirit given it to us, and not on- 
ly to us, but why did he not give to our fore- 
fathers the knowledge of that book, with the 

leans of understanding itrightly? We only 
know what you tell us about it ; how shall we 
know when to believe, being so often deceived 
by the white people ? 

“Brother you say there is but one way to 
worship and serve the Great Spirit; if there is 
but one religion, why do you white people dif- 
fer so much about it? whynot all agree, as you 
can all read the book ? 

“Brother, we do not understand these things, 
we are told that your religion was given to 
your forefathers, and has been handed down 
from father to son. We also have a religion 
which was given to our forefathers, and has 
been handed down to us their children. We 
worship that way. It teaches us to be thankfua 
for ait the favors we receive ; to love each other, 
and tobe united ; we never quarrel about religion. 

“Brother, the Great Spirit has made us all ; 
but he has made a great difference between 
his white and red children; he has given us a 
diflerent complexion,and different customs; to 
you he has given the arts ; to these he has not 
opened our eyes ; we know these things to be 
true. Since he has made so great a difference 
between us in other things, why may we not 

ile that he has given us a different relig- 
ron ae in: understanding; the Great 
piril right; he knows what is best for 
his children; we are satisfied. 
“Brother, we do not wish to destroy your re- 
| ligion, or tale it from you; we only want to 
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“ Brother, you say you have not come to get 
our land or our money, but to enlighten our 
minds. I will now tell you that I have been at 
your meetings, and saw you collecting money | 
from the meeting. I cannot tell what this mo- 
ney was intended for, but suppose it was for 
your minister, and if we should conform to 
your way of thinking, perhaps you may want 
some from us. 

“Brother, we are told that you have been 
preaching to white people in this place ; these 
people are our neighbors ; we are acquainted 
with them, we will.wait a little while and see 
what effect your preaching has upon them. If 
we find it does them good, makes them honest, 
and less disposed to cheat Indians, we willthen 
consider again what you have said. 

“Brother, you have now heard our answer to 
your talk, and this is all we have to say at 
present. As we are going to part, we will 
come and take you by the hand, and hope the 
great Spirit will protect you on your journey, 
and return you safe to your friends.” 


In one version of his speech we find the fol- 
lowing passage, which, though very well a- 
greeing with Red-jacket’s sentiments, we can- 
not aver to be genuine, It may be mentioned 
that the Indians cannet well conceive how they 
have any participation in the guilt of the cru- 
cifixion; inasmuch as they do not believe 
themselves of the same origin as the whites ; 
and there being no dispute but that they com-| 
mitted that act. What our chief is reported 
to have said is as follows :— 

“Brother, if you white men murdered the 
Son of the Great Spirit, we Indians had noth- 


helped to deceive us; and we now appeal to 
your breast. Ts ail the blame ours ? 

“Father : when we saw that we had been 
deceived, and heard the invitation which you 
gave us to draw near tothe fire which you had 
kindled, and talk with you concerning peace, 
we made haste towards it. You told us you 
could crush us to nothing; and you demanded 
from us a great country as the price of that 
peace which you had offered to us: as if our 
want of strength had destroyed our rights, Our 
chiefs have felt your power, and we are unable 
to contend against you, and therefore gave up 
that country. What they agreed to has bound 
our nation, but your anger against us must by 
this time be cooled, and although our strength 
is not increased, nor your power become less, 
we ask you to consider calmly— Were the terms 
dictated to us by your commissioners reasonable 
and just? 

“Father: you have said that we were in your 
hand, an‘ that by closing it you could crush us 
to nothing. Are you determined to crush us? 
If you are, tell us so; that those of our nation 
who have become your children, and have de- 
termined to die so, may know what todo, In 
this case, one chief has said, he would ask you 
to put him out of his pain. Another, who will 
not think of dying by the hand of his father or 
his brother, has said he will retire to the Cha- 
taughque; eat of the fatal root, and sleep with 
his fathers, itt peace. 

“Father: we will not conceal from you that 
the great God, and not men has preserved Corn 
plant from the hands of his own nation. For 
they ask continually, ‘Where is the land on 


line drawn from Pennsylvania to Lake On- 


ing to do with it, and it isnone of our affair—=| which our children, ‘and their children after 
If he had come amongst us, we would ni are to liedown upon? Youtold us that 


killed him ; we would have treated him 
You must make amends for that crite your- 
selves.” 

When Red Jacket concluded,the otherchiefs 
stepped forward to shake hands with the mis- 
siopary, but he refused, saying, “that there was 
no fellowship between the religion of God and 
the works of the Devil.” When these words 
were interpreted to them they smiled contemp- 
tuously and retired in a peaceable manner. 

The following is a part of a pathetic appeal 
to Congress in 1790 for the amelioration of their 
condition, by Cornplant,a celebrated Seneca 
half-blood who died about a year since in 
Pennsylvania, aged 116 years. It is said that 
his mother and wife are still living, one 110 
and the other 129 years olf. For the truth of 
this we cannot vouch. 

“Father: when you kindjed your 13 fires 
separately, the wise men assembled at them 
told us that you were all brothers; the children 
of one great father, who regarded the red peo- 
ple as his children. They called us brothers, 
and invited us to his protection. They told us 
that he resided beyond the great water where 
the sun first rises; and that he was a King 
whose power no people could resist, and that 





his goodness was as bright as the sun. What | 
they said went to our hearts. We accepted | 
the invitation and promised to obey him.— 
What the Seneca nation promises, they faith- 
fully perform. When you refused obedience 
to that king, he commanded us to assist hirn in 
making you sober. In obeying him, we did 
no more than you yourselves had Jed us to 
promise.” ‘We were deceived; but your 
people teaching us to confide in that king, bad 
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| valet usually shook him before he 


tario, would mark it on the east, and 
the line running from Beaver Creek to Penn- 
sylvania, would mark it on the west, and we 

see that itis not so; for, first one and then an- 
other come and take it away by order of that 
people which you tell us promised to secure it 
tous.’ He is silent, for he has nothing to an- 
swer. When the sun goes down, he opens his 
heart before God, and earlier than the sun ap- 
pears, again upon the hills, he gives thanks for 
his protection during the night. For he feels 
that among men become desperate by the inju- 
ries they sustain, it is God only that can pre- 
serve him. He loves peace, and all he had in 
store he has given to those who have been rob- 
bed by your people, lest they should plunder the 
innocent to repay themselves. The whole 
season, which others have employed in provi- 
ding tur their families, he has spent in endeav- 
ors to preserve peace; and this moment his 
wife and children are lying on the ground,and 
in want of food.” 
————EEEEE 
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Vitvs powers of Sicep. 


However violent might have been the previ- 
ous agitation of his mind, yet in a very few 
| minutes after a laid his he ad on his pillow he 
iled 
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sed from his sleep. One of his private 
taries used to aflirm that no intelli 
ever distressing, had power to break his rest.— 
On that ace ont he aah ver locked or bolted the 


door of hisbed-chamber. I recollect a - 
stance which took place several years subse- 
quent to this time—it happened in 1796— 
strongly corroborative of the above facts.— 
Pitt, having been much disturbed by a variety 
of painful political occurrences, drove out to 
pass the night with Dundas at Wimbledon.— 
After supper the Minister withdrew to his 
chamber, having given his servant directions 
to call him at seven on the following morning. 
Nosooner had he retired than Dundas,conscious 
how much his mind stood in need of repose, re- 
paired to his apartment, locked the door, and 
put the key in his pockt, at the same time en- 
joining the valet on no consideration to disturb 
his master, but to allow him to sleep as long 
as nature required. Itis atruth, that Pitt nei- 
ther awoke nor called any person till § past 4 
on the following day, when Dundas entering 
his room, together with his servant, found him 
still in so deep a sleep that it beeame necessary 
to give him a shake in order to awaken him.— 
He had slept uninterrupted during more than 
16 hours. [Wraxall. 








Hypocrisy. 

Amid all the cant and humbug of the world, 
there is nothing more contemptibly hypocrit- 
ical than the affectation of renouncing the 
pleasures of the world from religious motives, 
when the fact is that we find greater grati- 
cation fiom the pleasures of retirement. It is 
not unfrequently the case that men renounce 
and condemn what they are pleased to call the 
follies of youth, only to adopt the vices of ma- 
ture age. ‘The following fable is in point: 

“My dear children,” says an old rat to his 
young ones, “the infirmities of age are pressing 
so heavily upon me, that | have determined ta 
dedicate the short remainder of my days to 
mortification and penance, in a narrow and 
lonely hole which I have lately discOvered ; 
but let not me interfere with your enjoyment ; 
youth js the season for pleasure ; be happy 
therefore, and only obey my last instruetions-— 
never to come near me in my retreat. God 
bless you all!!” Deeply affected, snivelling 
audibly, and wiping his parental eyes with his 
tail,the old rat withdrew, and was seen no more 
for several days, when his youngest daughter, 
moved rather by filial affection than by that 
curiosity which is attributed to the sex, stole 
to his cell of mortification, which turned out 
te be a hole, made by his own teeth, in an e+ 
normous Cheshire cheese. 








Polar Light, 


Captain Ross thus points out how the imhab- 
itants of the Polar regions discriminate night 
and day: “You will perhaps wonder how we 
could mark each day when the total absenee 
of the sun had placed us in perpetual night.— 
The whole face of nature was completely chan- 
ged to us, but it was far from being gloomy as 
you would imagine. A considerable twilight 
about noon denoted the return of day ; and in 
clear weather a beautiful arch of red light o- 








verspread the horizon to the south for an hour 
or two befor id afternoon. Great cafe was 
n all the while the sun was under the bori- 


secre- e-| 20 nto ke « *pP re enlar hours for our meals ; and, 


as the days shortened very gradually, we did 
not feel the appreach of the shortest day,though 
we were not sorry when it passed.” 
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MANAGING A HUSHEAND. 


This is a branch of female education too 
much neglected: it ought to be tanght with 
“French, Italian and the use of the Globes.” 
Tobe sure,as Mrs.Glass most sensibly observes 
“first catch your hare,” and you must also first 
eatch your husband. But we will suppose him 
caught—-and therefore to be roasted, stewed, 
boiled or jugged. All these methods of cook- 
ing have their matrimonial prototypes. The 
roasten husband is done to death by the fiery 
temper, the stewed husband becomes ductile 


by the application of worry, and the boiled hus- | 
band dissolves in the warm water of conjugal | 


tears, and the jugged husband is fairly subdued 
by sauce and spice. Women have all a natu- 
ral genius for having their own way ; still the 

finest talents, like the “finest pleasantry in the 
world,” requires cultivation. We recommend 
beginning soon. 

When Sir William L—— was setting off on 
his wedding excursiov, while the bride was 
subsiding from, the pellucid lightness of white 
satin and blonde, into the delicate darkness of 
the lilac silk travelling dress, the lady’s maid 


rushed into his presence with a torrent, not of | 


tears, but of words. His favorite French val- 
et had put out all the band-boxes that had been 
previously stored with all feminine ingenuity 
inthe carriage. Of course, on the happiest 
day of his life, Sir William could not “hint a 


fault, or hesitate a dislike,” and he therefore | 


ordered the interesting @¢xiles to be replaced.— 
“Very well, Sare William,” said the prophetic 
gentleman’s gentleman, ‘“‘you let yourself be 


band-boxed now, you be band-boxed all your | 


life.” 

The prediction of the masculine Cassandra 
of the curling irons wasamply fulfilled. Poor 
Sir William! Oneof his guests, a gentleman 
whose wits might have belonged to a Leeds 
clothier, for they were always wool vathering, 
confounded the bridal with one of those annu- 
al festivals when people cruelly give you joy of 
having made one step more to your gr ave— 
this said vervil, at his wedding, beerelly wis 


ed him many happy returns of the day! The 
polite admitter of the band-boxes found, how- 
ever, one anniversary quite suflicient, without | 
any returns. 

Now, we consider itsomewhat hard “io drae 
at each remove” such avery cumntibios hain; 


it might as well have been wreathed, or gilded 
or even pinchbecked. A friend of mine, Mrs, 
Francis Caldwell, does the thing much better, 


We will give a domestic dialogue in Curzon | 


street by way of example to the rising genera- 
tion. 
“T have been at Bald 


oe’s this morning, my 


love,” said Mrs. Francis Caldweil while help- | o] 


ing the soup; “he has two such lovely cenire 
tables, portraits of Louis XIVth’s beauties ; 
you must let me have theni for the drawing- 
room, they are such Per 

“T really do wonder,” exclaimed 1 
well in his most dec ided tone, “what you can 
want with any thing more in the drawing-room. 
I amsure that it is as much as any one can do 
to get acrossthemasit is. I will have no more 
money spent on such trash.” 

This fish is capital, the sauce is a chef d’wu- 
vre,” exclaimed’ the iady, hastening to chang’ 


1) . Cald- 


mend it.” 

Dinner proceeds, enlivened by a little series 
of delicate attentions onthe part of the wife.— 
thing another, 
wellaware is her husband’s aversion, playfully 
| forbidden, with a “my dear Francis, you are 
'so careless of yourself{—consider les horreurs 


del 


One is advised ; which she is 





digestion.” 
Dinner declines into desert, and Mr. Cald- 
well eats his walnuts peeled 
‘By no hand, as you may guess, 
Rut those of Fairly Fair,’’ 
Caldwell’s very hit Gy fingers. 'To- 
ond glass of port, 


| alias Mrs. 
| wards the middle of his s¢ 
he perceives 
| soft blue e ye 

1e progresses in the third glass. 

; “T see howit is, Laura; well you shall have 
| the piece: 

| ‘The tables!” cried the lady with an air, as 
| the school-boy said of ancient Gaul, quartered 
| into three halves, of disdain, woundé d feelings 

| and tenderness ; “I have ue ally lost all wish 
for them. It was of you, Franc 
thinking. Good God! can “ye ou wiigh a few 
paliry ponnds against the pleasure of gratify- 
'ing your wife. I see I have lost my hold on 
your affection. What havel done? I whose 


whole life has but one happiness, that of plea- 


sing you!” 


We willnot pursue the subject to its last con- 
jugal close of tears and kisses ; suffice it tosay, 
that the next day the tables are sent home ; 
| not given—but only accepted as a favor ! 
Now this is a beautiful way of doing busi- 
We seriously recommend its considera- 
Scolding 
“any- 


hess. 
tudy to our lady readers. 


for as the old riddle says 


tion as as 
does much, 
thing” is 


abd. ny 
Su bm 


i man who has a wife; 
s to for n quiet life.” 
Dut, the fair half of the world out of whose 
very remains the rose, as the eastern proverb 
at the creation-—ilattery, 


sthe true art of sway. 





has it, was formed 
| ~ ° 
| that honey of the heait, 1: 
| Instead of Giviee, our new state secret is, “‘ilat- 


| ter to reign 


| DONNA TWIARIEA'S FROLICS. 

| An old woman who has been lately employ 

| ed at the palac 7 ma! i ney , | W t! »j 

| relates many amusing anecd 3 of her Queen 
unc her 3 oung spou Her Majesty,it seems 

as full of frolic and as wild asa iten.-- 
e never takes more than one m¢ day: but 
that one meal lasts all day long, for the lump— 

In t slice—of bread and butter 1s ne - out 
her hand. In her hours of relaxation, she 

| and the Prince often indulge in a gan 

‘romps, which generally ends ina I] 
ti ladies pre l > aa aco.she hunted 
old Don Lorenzo de Lima trom room to room 

| with a pair of in her hand; and her 

‘object, namely, to cut oil a piece of his coat- 

| tail, having been frustrated by the clever re 

| treat he ultimately succeeded in effecting, 
indulged her sportive humor by chopping off 

larce pie? aS from t he capa l len Ves ¢ t ] c 
maids of honor. The Prince is just as fro] 

} some, ana is, for that Y s his 
eood-looking phiz, a ereat favorite at the pal. | 
ace Che « amatis personac ot the little eot 

rie Who surround the royal pair, is small but 

lehoice, Yon Lorenzo de Lima, un le! to the 


, that I was | 














| 


&c. The only achievement of any note ever 
accomplished by him, is one of which certain 
London tailors ean furnish you with particu- 
lars. Don Thomas de Melloa manof Hercu- 
lean frame, afd almost gigantic dimensions— 
it was he who really killed the lancer whom 
Lord Beresford has the credit of having slain 
at the battle of Albeura--though a nobleman 
of the highest descent and rank, he was then 
serving as aprivate dragoon. The fact is that 
he never intended to enter the army as a pro- 
fession, having been brought up as a homme de 


robe, and only joined the army at the com- 


that there are tears in his wife’s | ™Mencement of the Peninsular war, because he 


‘s—which becomes actually sobs as | ** 
|aid of his brawny arm for her defence.— 


felt that his country had a right to claim the 


Thinking himself rather too old to be a subal- 
tern, he entered at once as aprivate. The 
Dutchess de Ficalho, a very amiable woman 
by all accounts, and Jastly the fascinating 
Donna Maria das Dores, the Marchioness de St, 
Iris—a young lady whose charms are said to 
have enthralled the heart of a juvenile diplo- 
matist of Hibernian descent, and who claims 
kindred with the immortal gods, being the 
nephew of no less a personage than Cupid 


|himself. The rest are figurantes not worthy 











of any particular commemoration. 
(Correspondence of a Cotemporary. 





NOVEL VIEW OF DUELLING,. 

If two boys who disagreed about a game of 
marbles, or a penny tart, should therefore walk 
out by the river side, quietly take off their 
clothes, and when they had got intothe water, 
each try to keep the other’s head down, until 
one of them was drowned, we should doubiless 
think that these two boys were mad. If when 
the survivor returned to his school-fellows,they 
patted him on the shoulder, told him he was a 
spirited fellow, and that, if he had not tried the 
feat in the water, they would never had play- 
ed at marbles or any other game with him a- 
gain, we would doubtless think that these boys 
were with a most revolting and dis- 
gusting depravily and wickedness. Weshould 
instantly exert ourselves to correct their prin- 


~ ‘ 1 
miceiea 


ciples, and should feel assured that nothing 
could ever induce us to tolerate, much less en- 
courage, such abandoned depravity. And yet 
we do both tolerate and encourage such de- 
pravity every day. ,Change the penny tart for 

me other trifle ; instead of boys, put men ; 
and instead of a rivera pyat and we  encour- 
ige it all. We virtually pat the survivor’s 
shoulder, tell him he is aman of honor, and 
that, if he had not shot at his acquaintance, we 
could nevemhave dined with him again. Re- 


We substi- 


‘ ° * 
und disgusting depravity! 


tute such phrases as “the course which a gen- 
tieman is obliged to pursue,” “it was necessary 
to his honor,” “fone could not not have associa- 
ted with him if he had not fought,” and we 
are the schoo!-boys grown up; and by the ab- 
surdity, and more than absurdity, of our phra- 


shootin: 


n x or drowning (it mat- 
hich) becomesthe practice of the na- 


sand acti 


ters not w 
ional s hi y] 
D Principles of Morality 
A gentleman of Leeds in his description of 
iis eloped wife, says-=“She has a tongue that 


razor 


cuts like a 
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POUGHKEEPSIE, SATURD. \Y SE a 24, 1836. 

STEAM Boar scavaterabanaA Presence isa 
complete microcosm, where with a single glance we can 
often see a representative of every department of the hu- 
man family, either in language and complexion, or inthe 
developeménts of the various passions, appetites and 
desires which compose its moral structure. Like pas- 
sengers in a stage coach, every one is privileged to in- 
troduce himself to his nearest or most remote neighbor, 
and elicit conversation upon any subject for which he 
feels himself qualified. To the moralist, the crowd on 
board of a steamboat affords one of the best subjects for 
his imagination, and by a close observance of actions, 
and drawing discriminating conclusions as to the proba- 
ble motives which impel to action, the imagination can 
there see developed in all its variety the secrets of the 
human heart, and view the’ mainsprings by which the 
vast machinery of human society is moved. Acquaint- 
ances are there often formed by involuntary contacts,out 
of which grow some ef the sweetest relations of life.— 
As an illustration we record the following. 

About three vears since, on a fine autumnal day, we 
took passage for New-York on board that mammoth 
steamer, the North America. As usual, (it was before 
the “‘old line” had fallen into its present disrepute,) it 
was crowded with passengers of every description,from 
the lowly hod-man to the haughty civilian, and in fact 
the grave Senator—one of the law-givers of the land.— 
Among the motley group on the deck, we observed a 
very pretty girl,apparently about seventeen years of age, 
whose placid countenance and dark intelligent eye be- 
spoke for her the attention,and sympathy,and admiration 
ofall. She was neatly dressed, thoughin homely mater- 
ial, and by her exclusiveness,she seemed to be travelling 
alone. At every landing place we observed her anxious- 
ly protecting a small leather trunk, initial’d, R. T.— 
After leaving West Point, she returned to the promen- 
ade deck, supposing, probably, that it was the last Jand- 
ing place previous to reaching the city. As 
ded the stairs we heard several expressions of admiration 
of her beauty, and questions as to her name. Presently 
the bell rang for Caldwell’s the bazgaze, therefor was 
hastily drawn to the sideof the boat preparatory to land- 
ng, and before the young girl could descend to the lower 
deck, the trunk she had been watching was in the hands 
of a man who was descending the steps to the small boat. 
She flew to the spot and demanded the restoration of the 
property ; the man declared it to be his, he knew it by 











she ascen- 


the initials, the passengers with their usual enconcern . 


looked on as idie spectators, the Captain had noug!it to 
do but to ery “all aboard,’’ and the poor girl was about 
to lose her property,when a young gentleman, extreme- 
ly well dressed, stepped forward’and demanded from 
the Captain the return of her trank. The manner of 
the young man, and the emphasis with which he made 
the demand arrested the attention of the captain,and the 
passeager was sent on board again, when he discovered 
his mistake, (whether wilful or accidental,) finding that 
the initiad was the same, but there was much disparity 
in size. The girl, with tears in her eyes, thanked the 
young man for his kindness, and thengmodestly with- 
drew with her trunk in her hand to a remote corner o 

the boat. The hours glided on, and when within a few 

miles of the city, 
mentioned, in conversation with the 
His gestures and words denoted every thing which be- 
lng to the polished gentleman, whilst her answers were 
pronounced with that gentility and pradent brevity which 


we discovered the youne men above 
fair unknown.— 


characterizes the well-bred and modest female. We 
heard him kindly offer to procure a carriage for her con. 
aed ac 


veyance to her residence, which ofler she gra 
cepted, and the last we saw of either they were thridd 
their way from the boat, among the scores of porte rs 
ind drivers who infest the landing places of New-Yor'. 
Recently we were again on board the same boat, wateh- 
g the rush of passengers who came from almost every 


4 





= 
street and avenue of that Babel of the West. Presently 
a splenid equipage, driven by a black postillion came 
dashing down Cortlandt street to the landing-place. A 
gentleman and lady alighted, followed by a maid servant 
with a beautiful boy. ‘At the first glance we imagined 
we felt a partial recoguition of the features of the lovely 
woman, yet nothing delinite could be elicited from our 
inemory. They were greeted by many as acquaintances, 
and after we left the city, and the bustle of starting had 
subsided, we assumed the privilege of a steamboat pas- 
senger, and enquired of ove to whom she had granted a 
smile of recognition, who the gentleman and lady were. 
Fortunately he was of a communicative disposition,and 
he commenced a recital of the circumstances attending 
their union, The reader undoubtedly already premises 
that the lady in question was our heroine, and so we 
confess the truth. She was the daugliter of a widow, 
who was once in affluent circumstances, but through 
misfortune was reduced to extreme poverty. This was 
an only daughter, and being unable to support her, she 
accepted the kind offer of a country brother to rear her 
in his family as his own child. Atthe time we saw her 
she was then on her way to visit her mother. ‘The 
young gentleman alluded to is ason of one of the wealth- 
iest men in the city. Being thrown in her way by ac- 
cident, as we have shown, he became enamored of her, 
begged the privilege of an interview, the interview grew 
into courtship, and the courtship ripened into marriage. 
That beautiful boy we saw is the fruit of their happy un- 
ion, and living amid splendor and ease, every enjoyment 


fusion, 
So much for Steam Boat acquaintance thought we. 





STATE CONVENTION OF TEACHERS.—Corven- 
tions of the people for the purpose of an interchange of 
sentiment, let the subject be what it may, isa peculiar 
trait in arepublican government, and when guided by 
good motives and sound judgement, are always produc- 
tive of some beneficial results. Every cause by an ex- 
tensive unity of action and feelings, will flourish far 
more than those which are sustained by individual exer- 





< 


tion, albeit similar exertions may be used in various pla- 
esat the same time. Such unity can only be effected 
yan interchange of views of the parties 
rchange can only take place by a collective as- 
Politi- 


ta! 
Leu) 


interes 


jce 
1 | 


sembly, e ‘ther by representation or en masse. 


| which int 
| cians, mechanics, agriculturists, theologians, philanthro- 
pists and others, have had their state conventions, con- 
certed plans and commenced measures for the further- 
ance of their several interests, whilst those into whose 
hands the power of Mducation is deposited, whose influ. 
ence iu disseminating the light of knowledge throughout 
the land is great beyond computation, have heretofore 
sor, 
the 
yn, f iW hich 
ha urnc 


8, ec Wi 


each eaten track of his pre lecess 
Cndeavoring to elevate 


ase if 
lividual exerti 


plodded on in the | 
n 


. . 
, ha 
aim bial 


wr 1; ve hia nereries i 
expending als cherg1es 3 
’ 
i 


lardof education by livi 
effort, if he mad 
obliged to combat error rend prejudice in every form,and 
have the mortification to see the seeds of reform fall up- 
on barren ground. Such indivicuality of effort in re- 
forming the general mode of instruction adopted and 


practised by teachers, has, instead of affecting the end 


stan 


le a digression from ancient rul 


designed, brought the profession ef teachers into disre- 
pute, when, in fact, if we consider the potent influence 
which the school-master has over the fuypre destinies of 
his pupil, it must be admitted that no profession assnines 
as that of Instructor; and 
titude and re- 


such a great responsibility 
there are none fo whom the awards of gra 
spect are more justly due from those who hear their 
children repeat the exalted sentiments and pious precepts 


which they may have heard fall from the lips of their 








tutor. 
For the purpose of an interchange 


of i 


Ws 


timent, and 


oining acquainted with each others vi in re 


nti 


which life can afford is now showered upon thein in pro- ‘ 


by euch a convention, and if this call shall have failed 
to accomplish its ends,we hope tg see it repeated. Inthe 
meanwhile we would suggest the propriety of calling a 
county convention of teachers and those friendly to the 
cause of education, tobe held at some period not very re- 
mote, and some place where a great number would prob- 
ably attend, 





To CoxresronpEnts.—The favors of our Hyde 
Park corcespondent, ‘E. P, DY came to hand to late for 
this number ; they shall appear in our next. ‘Lines to 
M—’ from a former correspondent were accidentally 
mislaid. We have perused them. As an epic they 
have several faults ; the subject would appear better in 
a prose dress. Respectfully declined. ‘Absence’ is also 
declined. It gives evidence of inexperience, yet the au- 
thor may remedy many imperfections by another effort. 
‘Homo Mirus’ is again, as ever, welcome to our columns. 
His production in our present number is replete with pi- 
ous sentiment. The Lines’ &c. of ‘N/ are excellent.— 
We shall be pleased to hear from the author often. 














Summary of passing Events. 


There are 50 Railroads in France; in England 300 
iniles completed or in progress ; in America 3000 miles 
completed or in progress. 

A Missouri paper records the abduction of Miss Elvi- 
ra Spoon, by Mr. Henry Bowl, on which another ex- 
claims, “the dish ran away with the spoon ? 


Five hundred and forty-seven thousand volumes ef 
books were printed in the United States last year,exclu- 
sive of repeated editions and pamphlets. 


The town of Griebwitten, on the Upper Rhine, at the 
premature death of their revered minister, M. Moder of 
the Reformed Church, raised immediately 55,000 franes- 
for his widow. 

Timidity.—The editor of the Boston Post says that 
many a woman will seream at a mouse and poison her 
husband. He must be a confirmed old bachelor. 


A clergyman at Baltimore, a few days ago, officiated 
at the baptism of an infant, at which there were present 
five generations in a direct line, viz; the child, its moth- 
er, its grand-mother, its great granc-mother, and its 
t grandmother, 


& ete 
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TEA y LEI izvED, 
Tn this town on the 20th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Welton, Mr. 
THOMAS H. Gorvon N, to Miss Jane CORNISH. 
= u nion V ik son the 15th inst., by James Uhle, «, Mr. 
Is Curtsty, of Union Vale, to Miss HeLen Dewy, 
of AW ashin ae Dutchess county. 
At Kinderhook on the 9th inst., by the Rev. ty & Van 
Dyck, of Cairo, Greene co. a NEWTON REED, o 
Duteh c he: ss co., to ANN, daug hter of Dr. Henry L. ven ae 
of ti mer place. 
a. this " ywhn on the 15th inst., by the Rev. Mr. Welton, Mr. 
t WPHEN Pare, to Miss Carnartne Low of New York 
athe 7th inst. by the Rev. Joseph Wilson. of Po 
sic, iia Srepuen Hrr HOCK, to Miss ELIZABETH 
The wise man saith, ‘‘w ho gets a wile 


A precious Boon doth gain ;” 
tn this eas e may she prove through life 


The best he could obtain. 
On the 15th inst. by. the Rev. William J. Eyer, Mr. Ep- 
Columbia county, 


WARD SEGENDORP, of Claverack, 
to Miss ANN Maraanrer, second daughter of William Feiler, 


esq. of Rhinebeck. 

On Sund; rt evening, Sept. 11, by the Rev, Mr. Dicken 
Mi. abe AL All CALL of Springtie a, Mass. to Mrs. MA 

LENTINE of this villag e 

fee St. Valentine! it isseidom the blooming bride favors 
the printer with a CALL, and with her own fair hand ts 
hit a en tch an ample slice from the bridal loaf as hes upon 
our ve } 

Int le tow non the 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Welton, Dr. 
J tales VINE to Miss SUSAN McFARLAND, of Pleas- 
ant uley 

(Capit ils with pleasure. Our cakenow has a proper con- 
comitant ; and so with a ful iI bumpe r we say— 

Here’s a health to the Bride whem we know is Divine, 

To the Doctor, long life—C tis most glorious wine !)] 





, 


eep- 
NE, 





to the P romotion of the canse of education, a cony on 
of teachers was ay-pointed to be held in Albany on Tues | 
lay last. Not having seen any noticeof such a conven- 
tien subsequent to that date, we fear the subject has been 
negli cted by those most interested. We believe that} 
much good may be done to the canse of edueation in 
general, and to the fraternity of teachers in particular 


jf 
4 f her virtues aT d r elgnation 


On Tuesday the 6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Welton, Mr. 
Wo U. Mit. LER to M ss Apatine Dearorr, of this place 

On ‘Tu oday, thy Oth ult. at Calderbaven, by the Rev. 
James" ‘e nyek, Mr. Cyrvs Bow ne. of Montgomery, to Miss 
Hester Wo p, of the ormer place 

) " , th ist h we tte Mr. ‘Richardson, Mr. JamMEs 
T,. Mantis. of Mobile. Alabama, to Muss Louisa Hoses of 
thie vila ° 

. At N 5 k. « The slay? aft noon, the Ith inst, Put- 
LANDER SwKeero. GRANT, primes ot “Pelhi, Delaware co. 
to Miss Car gz R. GREE * Now-York, 

—aeaeenmeeeemmamnsteneeeeesmacasiteesits 
teadle, 

At Upper Red Hook, on ° © T1th inst., Miss Exizarets A. 
Mooney, aced 17 years. imd and ar atalee mn her hfe, 
had peculi y ndeared hers If to her frie wis, whose regret 

her u loss w)'l be alleviated by the remembrance 
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For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
THE ALTAR OF PRAYER, 


Oppress’d by the ills that so thickly surround me 
In this dreary region of sorrow and woe, 
With friends false and faithless, who frequently wound 
"sme, 
* And,cause the big tear of afiliction to flow ; 
«Where? where shall my heart finda balm for its sadness, 
rj Obtain & sure cure for its evils and badness, 
And largely partake of the treasures of gladness, 
Except by approaching the Altar of Prayer? 


*Tis here, while commix’d with the great congregation, 
And raising the soul’s warm affections above, 
I-drink of the streams of the Gospel Salvation, 
And sip from the fountains of pleasure and love ; 
The dark clouds of sorrow are parted asunder, 
While calmly reposing with confidence uoder 
The wings of Almighty protection, and wonder 
At what God imparts at the Aliar of Prayer. 


And when at the time of devout supplication, 
Where all are united in singing or prayer, 
I joinin the worship, with full expectatioa 
Of meeting the Saviour, to feast with him there ; 
This place often proves as the portals of Heaven, 
Where riches of mercy and blessings are given, 
And from my glad heart fear and saguish are driven, 
While worshiping God at the Altar of Prayer. 





And when I engage in donrestic employment, 
Or go at the call of my business away ; 
When sickness deprives me of earthly enjoyment, 
Or sore disappointments are thrown in my way ; 
*Tis then I enjoy the true bliss of devotion, 
Supporting the mind on life’s turbulent ocean, 
And calming each sorrow, and painful emotion, 
While bowing the knee at the Altar of Prayer. 
Homo Mirus. 
Poughkeepsie, Sept. 1836. 





vere 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


Lines for the first Page of a Ladies? 
Atbum. 


Flow’r after flow’r comes forth in spring, 

Bird after bird begins to sing ; 

Till copse and field in richest bloom, 

Sparkle with dew and breathe perfume : 

While hilland valley all day long, 

And half the night, resound with song, 

So may acquaintance one by one 

Come like spring-flowers to meet thesun, 

And o’er these pages pure and white, 

Kind words, kind thoughts, kind pray’rs indite ; 

Which sweeter odors shall dispense, 

Than vernal blossoms to the sense, 

Till woods and streams less fair appear, 

Than autographs and sketches here. 

Or like the minstrels of the grove, 

Pour strains of harmony and love. 

The music made from heart to heart, 

In which the least can beara part, 

More exquisite than all the notes 

Of Nightingale’s and Thrush’s throats. 

Thus shall this book from end toend, 

Show in succession, friend on friend, 

By their own living hands pourtray’d 

In prose and verse, in light or shade, 

By pen or pencil—till her eye, 

Who owns this volume shal! desery, 

On many aleaf soine lovely trace, 

Reminding of a lovelier face, 

Wb here and there an bumbler line 

Recalling such a piiz as mine. N. 
Hyde Pari, Sept. Lith. 





Epitaph on a Slucgard. 
tho! passer by —come, sing or sigh, 
Or laugh, as the humor takes thee ; 
' Here, under ground, I sleep so sound, 
The denee nimeself can’t waki m 


eed a 








ON TIME. 
RY &¥LLECK OSBORNE. — 


Mov’d by a strange, mysterious power, 
That hastes along the rapid hour, 
_T touch the deep-ton’d string ; 
E’en now I see his wither’d face, 
Beneath yon tower’s mouldering base, 
Where mossy vestments cling. 





Dark roll’d his cheerless eye around, 
Severe his grisly visage frown’d— 
No locks his head array’d—~ 





| for the first time. 





He grasp’d a hero’s antique bust, 
The marble crumbled into dust, - 
And sunk amid the shade, 


Malignant triumph: filled his eyes, 
‘See, helpless moftals, see,” he cries, 
“How vain, your idle schemes ! 
Beneath my grasp, the fairest form 
Dissolves and mingles with the worm ! 
Thus vanish mortal dreams. 


“The works of God and man I spoil; 
The proudest proofs of human toil, 
I treat as childish toys ; 
I crush the nobleand the brave, 
Beauty I mar, and in the grave 
I bury human joys.” 


Hold! ruthless phantom—hold! I cried, 
If thou canst mock the dreams of pride, 
And meaner hopes devour, 
Virtue, beyond thy reach, shall bloom, 
When other charms sink to the tomb, 
She scorns thy envious power. 


On frosty wings the demon fled, 
Howling as o’er the wall he sped— 
‘Another year is gone !” 
The ruin’d spire—the crumbling tow’r, 
Nodding, obey’d his awful pow’r, 
As Time flew swifily on. 


Since beauty then, to Time must bow, 
And age deferm the fairest brow, 
Let brighter eharms be yours ; 
The virtuous mind embalin’d in truth, 
Shall bloom in everlasting youth, 
While Time bimself endures, 
PTA IP 
Mrs. Nor'ron.—Among the various manuscripts, ete, 
brought to light by the late trial of Lord Melbourne, the fol- 
lowing passionate, but exquisite verses, said to have been ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Norton by a certain distinguished literary lov- 
er, has been considerably circulated in London. 'They are 
sent to us by a foreign correspgndent, and appear now in print 
(New-York Mirror. 





WEITIT A LOCK OF MAIR. 


Goto her breast, my envied curl! 
And if the way be cold and wet, 
Cling to the bed of liquid pearl, 
Whose fragrant warmth breathes o’er*you yet. 
Twill swell around each silken ring, 
As when my temples throtbed above ; 
And truants when you closest cling, 
Teil her you grew on thoughts of love ! 


Oh, wildly envied! you will lie, 
Upon that couch of rosy snow, 
While passionately fast will fly, 
The warm, transparent veins below. 
And you will feel the dewy swell, 
When dreams of love grow wild beneath, 
And truants! as you love me well, 
List if in sleep my name she breathe ! 


Go to my mistress! softer fingers 
Willsmooth your tangled meshes now, 

And while their tapering pressure lingers, 
W ill lay you to her lip and brow, 

And when amid her fragrant breath, 
Each silken fibre fondly stirs, 





Oh, truants! tell ber until death, 
My life. mv soul, thug thrill to her 


From the New-Yorkcr, 
DEATIA SONG OF TH WARRIOR. 


Farewel, ye dark forests, thehotite of iny sirce ; 
Fareweli, ye green mountains and vales ; 

For I go to the land where the soul never tires, 
Where the strength of the warrior ne’er fails, 


O! speed me, Great Spirit! I long to be there, 
Where the soul of my nation have flown ; 
For why should the weary and lone Delaware, 

Wish ionger to linger alone? 


Doth he blush to depart, that he lingereth here ? 
Can he tell of no deeds of renown? 

Hath the Delaware warrior no trophies to bear 
To the land where the sun goeth down ? 


Like a conquering warrior, Almonook will go ; 
Yes—his scalps will be hung by his side, 

And the ghost of a Huron will row his canoc 
To the land where his fathers reside. 


Oh Death ! thou art weleome—I feel a relief— 
The worst of the struggle is o’er— 

Mohicans—Mohicans—prepare for your Chief, 
Almonook is bound for your shore. M. H. 


Norfolk, Conn., June, 1836. 
rR ERO OR 
From the New-Yorker. 
VESPER HYMN. 
Shades of Evening! ye have cast 
To the earth your woven pall, 
And the night is coming fast 
Over wood and waterfall. 
Dimmer grows the dying light, 
Though its beauty lingers yet— 
Look—upon the brow of Night 
Like a gem is Venus set! 


Softly in the shadowy pines 

Floats a spirit-winged breeze, 
And the starlight dimly shines 

On the tall and ancient trees ; 
Tones of muisc linger there, 

Lifted on the willing wind— 
Holy as the whispered prayer 

From the soul that never sinned ! 


Beauteous Benefactor ! thou 
Hast preserved us through the day ; 
Humbly would we thank thee now 
As we kneel to praise and pray ; 
While the day of life shall last, 
Guide us, whereso’er we roam— 
When the night of Death is past, 
Take us to thy heavenly home ! 


VE2 EE 
A KISS, 


There’s something in a kiss, 
Though I cannot reveal it ; 

Which aever comes amiss— 
Not even if we steal it! 


V.G. A, 


We cannot taste a kiss, 
And sure we cannot view it; 
But is there not a bliss 
Communicated throngh it? 


I’m well convinced there is, 
A certain something in it— 

For though a simple kiss, 
We wisely strive to win it. 


Yet there’s something ina kiss ; 
If nothing else would prove it, ) 
It might be proved alone by this— 
All honest people love it! 
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